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Changing  Washington  Between  Elections 


We  at  FCNL  speak  with  everyone  who  might  have 
a  say  in  a  policy  issue  that  is  important  to  our  pri¬ 
orities.  We  try  to  talk  with — and  listen  to — every¬ 
one,  including  people  with  whom  we  don't  expect 
to  agree.  This  practice  helps  to  change  things  in 
Washington.  For  example: 

A  Congress  that  seemed  united  behind  a  senseless 
war  is  beginning  to  ask  hard  questions,  and,  in  the 
face  of  the  powerful  insistence  of  a  president  bent 
on  "victory,"  teeters  toward  ending  the  war. 

A  Congress  that  has  paid  little  attention  to  nuclear 
disarmament  is  taking  steps  to  defund  a  new 
nuclear  bomb  plant. 

A  Congress  that  all  but  ignored  global  warming  is 
entertaining  a  plethora  of  bills — some  ill-advised, 
some  sensible — to  grab  onto  this  country's  out-of¬ 
control  energy  consumption. 

A  Congress  that  seemed  enamored  with  the  idea 
of  expanded  powers  for  intelligence  agencies  has 
adopted  language  restricting  the  reach  of  intel¬ 
ligence  agencies  to  the  level  already  approved  in 
current  law. 

A  Congress  that  stamped  its  collective  feet  against 
"amnesty"  for  undocumented  workers  is  consider¬ 
ing  legislation  that  would  create  an  eventual  path 
to  citizenship  for  them. 

Conversations  and  Change 

As  you  continue  to  work  with  FCNL  for  new  poli¬ 
cies  in  Washington,  we  offer  some  suggestions  for 
effective  conversations  with  your  elected  represen¬ 
tatives  or  with  people  in  your  community  who, 
like  you,  might  be  in  a  position  to  influence  your 
elected  representatives: 


Begin  at  the  center.  Embrace  the  issue  that  you 
care  about,  ask  yourself  what  are  its  most  essential 
elements?  Why?  The  answers  to  these  questions 
will  inform  your  conversations. 

Make  time  for  a  conversation.  Whether  you  are 
talking  with  an  elected  official,  a  next  door  neigh¬ 
bor,  a  classmate,  or  a  member  of  your  meeting  or 
congregation,  find  a  time  when  you  can  meet  per¬ 
sonally  and  hear  the  other  person. 

Ask.  Maybe  you  know  how  the  person  feels  about 
the  topic  that  you  are  concerned  about — but  maybe 
you  don't.  Expect  to  learn  from  the  reasons  or  expe¬ 
riences  that  inform  her  or  his  ideas. 

Offer.  Contribute  your  own  perspectives,  wor¬ 
ries,  and  experiences  to  the  conversation — not  as 
arguments  for  your  point  of  view — but  as  simple 
human  exchange. 

Ask.  Maybe  the  other  person  shares  your  sense 
that  a  solution  is  needed — maybe  even  the  solution 
that  you  propose  or  support. 

Stay  in  touch.  You  have  begun  a  relationship  that 
makes  room  for  change.  Find  ways  to  keep  the 
relationship  open  and  lively. 

Watch  closely  for  change.  Real  change  usually 
hides  somewhere  behind  drama,  beneath  the  head¬ 
lines.  Affirm  the  small  changes  you  see  in  language, 
in  acknowledgments,  in  understanding.  You'll  see 
the  larger  changes — like  changes  we’ve  seen  in  Con¬ 
gress  this  year — ^built  on  the  relationships  you  have 
created.  ■ 

FCNL  ANNUAL  MEETING 
November  8  -.11  ■  Register  Today! 
www.fcnl.org/am.registration.php 
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Government  Spying 

Your  grassroots  lobbying  helped  persuade  Congress  not  to  rubber  stamp 
the  administration's  sweeping  domestic  spying  program  last  year.  Frus¬ 
trated  by  this  failure  to  win  support  for  a  spying  program  that  members 
of  Congress  from  both  parties  characterized  as  illegal,  the  Bush  admin¬ 
istration  has  now  proposed  new  legislation  to  expand  the  government's 
ability  to  access  and  store  information  about  emails  and  telephone  calls 
made  by  people  in  the  U.S. 

The  cornerstone  of  this  proposal  is  an  effort  to  amend  the  Foreign  Intel¬ 
ligence  Surveillance  Act  (FISA),  the  1978  law  designed  to  prevent  the 
government  from  spying  on  private  citizens  without  cause.  FISA  was 
intended  to  translate  4th  Amendment  prohibitions  against  warrantless 
searches  into  the  secret  world  of  spies  and  intelligence  gathering. 

This  current  law,  adopted  following  revelations  of  widespread  abuses 
in  the  1970s,  requires  intelligence  agencies  to  apply  for  a  warrant  from 
a  special,  secret  court  set  up  under  the  Act,  before  listening  in  on  tele¬ 
phone  conversations  or  capturing  emails  from  persons  here  in  the  U.S. 
After  admitting  in  December  2005  that  his  administration  had  been 
conducting  a  massive  wiretapping  program  without  seeking  warrants. 
President  Bush  sought  legislation  to  approve  this  illegal  spying  program 
retroactively. 

In  2006,  the  legislation  failed.  This  year,  the  House  adopted  language 
proposed  by  Rep.  Adam  Schiff  (CA)  to  state  that  FISA  is  the  exclusive 
means  by  which  electronic  surveillance  may  be  conducted  to  gather  for¬ 
eign  intelligence  information,  that  is,  it  upholds  the  prohibition  on  war¬ 
rantless  spying  on  U.S.  residents. 

Redefining  "Surveillance" 

But  the  drama  continues  apace.  The  new  White  House  proposal,  which 
was  considered  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  on  May 
1,  seeks  to  redefine  the  meaning  of  the  words  "electronic  surveillance." 
Under  the  proposal,  electronic  surveillance  does  not  include  operations 
that  are  not  focused  on  any  one  individual. 

The  government  would  be  permitted  to  gather  large  volumes  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  telephone  transactions  and  store  electronic  records  of  calls 
and  emails  without  having  to  abide  by  the  requirements  of  the  FISA 
laws.  Later  operations  to  search  through  that  mound  of  data,  looking 
at  particular  calls  or  messages  would  be  considered  "analysis,"  not  spy¬ 
ing,  and  would  also  not  constitute  electronic  surveillance.  In  effect,  the 
administration  would  be  able  to  continue  to  collect  information  about 
the  telephone  numbers  dialed  and  the  emails  sent  by  tens  of  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  States  without  any  type  of  court  review  or  warrant. 


(continued  on  page  6) 
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U.S.  Immigration:  What's  Broken  About  It? 


The  United  States'  immigration  system  is  broken, 
and  the  estimated  12  million  undocumented  work¬ 
ers  currently  in  the  U.S.  are  just  one  indicator  of  a 
failed  system.  Millions  of  foreign  nationals  waiting 
to  be  united  with  family  in  the  U.S.  face  visa  back¬ 
logs,  in  some  cases,  of  more  than  20  years. 

As  delays  in  legal  migration  become  longer,  des¬ 
peration  prompts  some  migrants  to  take  great  risks 
crossing  the  border  under  harsh  conditions,  with 
hundreds  dying  each  year  in  our  southwestern 
deserts.  News  media  reports  chronicle  families  torn 
apart  and  immigrant  communities  living  in  fear  as 
a  result  of  Immigration  and  Customs  Enforcement 
(ICE)  worksite  raids.  The  U.S.  is  building  a  "virtual 
fence"  along  the  U.S.-Mexico  border  while  spending 
for  punitive  enforcement  measures  skyrockets. 

Over  time  these  cracks  become  deep  chasms  that 
run  together  into  a  system  that  does  not  meet  the 
needs  of  the  U.S.  economy,  of  local  communities,  or 
of  immigrants  themselves. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  the  complex  issues  involved  in 
immigration  are  almost  buried  by  partisan  politics 
and  heated  rhetoric,  making  a  rational  search  for 
workable  solutions  that  much  harder  to  pursue. 
Congressional  offices  tell  interfaith  lobbyists,  includ¬ 
ing  FCNL,  that  they  hear  most  loudly  in  their  home 
districts  from  groups  that  fear  and  hate  immigrants 
and  want  them  sent  back  to  the  countries 
they  came  from.  Beyond  the  xenopho¬ 
bia  and  rhetoric,  what  exactly  is  broken 
about  the  U.S.  immigration  system? 

How  do  the  broken  elements  contribute 
to  the  overall  dysfunction  of  an  outdated 
system? 

Inadequate  Number  of  Visas 

Economic  disparities  among  nations  cre¬ 
ate  a  reality  that  sends  many  immigrants 
to  the  U.S.  seeking  work.  According 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  (DOL),  the 
U.S.  now  has  23.1  million  foreign-born 
persons  in  its  labor  force.  According  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  these 
workers,  which  include  both  document¬ 
ed  and  undocumented  workers,  account 


for  half  of  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  labor  force  over 
the  last  decade.  As  our  labor  force  ages  and  baby 
boomers  begin  to  retire,  the  number  of  native-born, 
younger  workers  in  the  workforce  has  changed  little. 
Because  most  immigrants  fill  younger  age  brackets, 
immigration  helps  the  U.S.  maintain  a  higher  ratio  of 
workers  to  retirees  than  other  major  economies  such 
as  China,  Japan,  and  Germany. 

Work  Certification  Process 

Because  of  this  need  for  workers,  the  labor  market 
in  effect  broadcasts  "help  wanted"  to  foreign  work¬ 
ers.  Nevertheless,  U.S.  immigration  policy  frustrates 
the  demand  for  workers.  Under  the  current  law, 

U.S.  employers  cannot  legally  hire  foreign  workers 
until  they  first  test  the  labor  market  for  able,  willing, 
and  available  workers  who  are  already  U.S.  citizens 
or  permanent  residents.  If  no  one  is  available,  DOL 
will  "certify"  the  position  as  available  for  immigrant 
workers. 

The  Department  of  Labor  reports  that,  in  both 
high-skill  and  low-skill  visa  categories,  the  certified 
demand  for  workers  outpaces  the  caps  in  visa  cat¬ 
egories  as  set  by  Congress.  This  means  that  employ¬ 
ers  can't  find  the  workers  they  need  through  the 
legal  channels,  and  workers  who  want  to  come  in 
legally  can't  get  a  visa  to  come  in  and  work  legally. 


Casa  of  Maryland  I  Elmer  Romero 
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US.  Immigration  (continued  from  page  3) 

Visa  backlogs  are  largest  in  family  reunification  cat¬ 
egories.  Family-sponsored  immigration  is  the  way 
U.S.  citizens  and  lawful  permanent  residents  can 
bring  family  mem.bers  from  other  countries  to  live 
permanently  in  the  this  country. 

For  family  members  classified  as  "immediate  rela¬ 
tives"  U.S.  citizens  can  petition  for  their  spouse, 
unmarried  minor  children,  and  parents  to  join  them 
in  the  United  States.  This  category  has  no  numerical 
limit.  However,  for  other  relatives,  and  for  all  rela¬ 
tives  of  lawful  permanent  residents,  visas  are  allo¬ 
cated  based  on  a  "family  preference"  system.  This 
system  is  plagued  by  backlogs  that  currently  require 
family  members  to  wait  between  five  and  20  years 
for  their  visas  to  be  processed. 

As  the  backbone  of  immigrant  communities  in  the 
country,  families  facilitate  the  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  integration  of  arriving  immigrants.  They 
start  corner  grocery  stores  in  blighted  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  pool  resources  to  care  for  one  another's  chil¬ 
dren,  and  invest  in  the  next  generation  by  sending 
young  family  members  to  college.  Scholars  have  tes¬ 
tified  before  Congress  that  family-based  immigrants 
are  more  likely  to  adapt  to  the  long-term  labor  needs 
of  the  nation  and  are  more  likely  to  start  small  busi¬ 
nesses,  thus  contributing  to  economic  growth. 

Enforcement  Measures  Are  Ineffective 

Unable  or  unwilling  to  fix  the  other  pieces  of  the 
immigration  system,  the  administration  has  drasti¬ 
cally  increased  immigration  enforcement  measures 
in  the  last  several  years.  The  intent  is  to  secure  the 
border  first  and  to  ensure  that  employers  hire  only 
legal  workers.  But  border  enforcement  measures 
and  workplace  raids  are  ineffective,  very  expensive, 
and  often  devastating  to  the  immigrant  communities 
directly  affected  by  such  policies. 

Building  fencing  along  the  3,000-mile  U.S.-Mexico 
border  has  not  been  successful  so  far  in  curtailing 
border  crossings  by  migrants,  even  though  it  is  cost¬ 
ing  taxpayers  a  hefty  sum.  In  September  2006  the 
Department  of  Homeland  Security  awarded  Boeing 
a  $67  million  contract  to  install  a  high-tech  "virtual 
fence"  along  just  28  miles  of  the  U.S.-Mexico  border 
near  Tucson,  AZ. 


At  $2.4  million  a  mile,  this  fence  doesn't  stop  people 
from  crossing  the  border — it  simply  reroutes  them. 
Professor  Douglas  Massey  of  Princeton  University 
has  studied  the  flow  of  migrants  over  decades.  He 
notes  that  migrants  previously  crossed  the  border  in 
urban  areas.  After  walls  were  built  in  San  Diego  and 
El  Paso,  migrants  were  deflected  from  urban  areas 
to  small  rural  communities  that  are  ill-prepared  to 
deal  with  this  new  development.  The  rate  of  death 
in  undocumented  border  crossings  tripled  from  1992 
to  2002. 

Another  enforcement  policy  shift  results  in  more 
and  longer  detentions  at  the  border.  The  new  policy 
takes  non-Mexican  undocumented  individuals 
caught  at  the  border,  detains  them,  reviews  their 
claims  for  asylum,  and  then  usually  returns  them  to 
their  home  countries.  ICE  now  has  a  total  of  27,500 
detention  beds  in  facilities  across  the  country.  The 
Senate  "compromise"  bill  proposes  an  additional 
20,000  beds. 

In  September  2006,  the  average  detention  popula¬ 
tion  was  27,521  detainees.  Immigrants  sometimes 
face  months  in  these  facilities,  where  their  rights  and 
their  access  to  legal  counsel  are  not  always  assured. 

The  U.S.  government  has  also  tried  to  direct  action  at 
places  of  employment  in  policies  known  as  "interior 
enforcement."  The  issue  of  workplace  raids  cata¬ 
pulted  to  the  front  pages  when  ICE  agents  arrested 
almost  1,300  undocumented  workers  at  Swift  & 
Company  meatpacking  plants  in  six  states  in  Decem¬ 
ber  2006,  splitting  families  and  communities  in  the 
resulting  deportations.  In  fiscal  year  2006,  ICE  made 
more  than  4,300  worksite  enforcement  arrests. 

Hoiv  It  All  Fits  Together 

An  insufficient  number  of  visas  to  match  U.S.  labor 
market  needs  means  that  employers  must  scramble 
to  find  workers.  Punitive  enforcement  along  U.S. 
borders  results  in  migrants  sometimes  dying  during 
border  crossings.  Deportations  resulting  from  work¬ 
site  raids  mean  that  immigrant  children  may  grow 
up  without  a  parent  who  has  been  deported. 

All  of  this  points  to  an  immigration  system  that  is 
complex,  difficult  to  maneuver  and  understand,  and 
at  the  moment,  seriously  broken.  ■ 
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Quakers  and  Immigration 

By  Ruth  Flower* 


At  one  time,  Quakers  were  immigrants  to  this 
continent.  Today,  Quakers  may  be  immigrants 
themselves,  neighbors  or  relatives  of  immigrants, 
employers  or  employees  of  immigrants,  customers 
of  or  service-providers  to  immigrants,  or  active 
members  of  communities  that  include  increasing 
numbers  of  immigrants. 

1  have  found  that  Quakers  are  concerned  for  the 
rule  of  law  rather  than  the  rule  of  force,  for  the 
life  of  communities  that  include  both  immigrant 
and  native  low-income  working  families,  for  peace 
among  peoples  of  all  nationalities,  and  for  the 
dignity  and  well-being  of  all  people  whether  here 
in  the  United  States  or  in  other  countries. 

FCNL's  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy 
acknowledges  the  importance  of  "a  more  equitable 
[global]  distribution  of  wealth  and  economic 
opportunity"  and  "more  widespread  respect  for 
and  protection  of  human  rights."  It  recognizes 
the  "contributions  of  many  peoples  who  continue 
to  enrich  this  society,"  and  specifically  supports 
"openness  to  refugees,  those  seeking  asylum,  and 
family  members  of  citizens." 

The  statement  also  supports  equitable  selection 
criteria  for  other  immigrants,  "eliminating  bias 
based  on  race,  national  origin,  and  economic 
status."  FCNL's  policy  statement  adds,  "All  those 
seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  or  residing  here 
should...  be  treated  with  justice  and  equity." 

How  are  we  led — by  our  understanding  of  who 
we  are,  of  our  history,  and  of  our  shared  values 
— to  respond  to  the  complexities  of  the  current 
immigration  debate? 

(1)  Twelve  million  people  are  living  in  the  United 
States  illegally.  If  we  respect  the  rule  of  law,  can  we 
endorse  admitting  these  individuals  to  the  country 
ahead  of  those  who  seek  to  immigrate  legally? 


*  Ruth  Flozver,  FCNL  Associate  Executive  Secretary,  is 
a  member  of  Adelphi  Friends  Meeting,  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  Maryland. 


On  the  other  hand,  our  respect  for  justice  and 
equity  leads  us  to  recognize  that  the  legal  channels 
for  entry  were  severely  curtailed  during  the  last 
decade,  while  the  U.S.  government  and  U.S. 
employers  were  somewhat  complicit  in  allowing 
or  even  encouraging  workers  to  come  across  the 
border  without  paperwork  to  fill  positions  for 
which  employers  have  not  been  able  to  find  native 
workers.  If  we  Friends  are  committed  to  justice, 
can  we  endorse  a  solution  which  calls  for  all  of 
these  individuals  to  be  arrested  and  deported? 

We  at  FCNL  see  a  situation  that  calls  for  a  fair 
and  workable  solution  rather  than  for  punitive  or 
retributive  measures. 

Most  of  these  undocumented  individuals  are 
currently  employed  and  living  with  their  families 

(continued  on  page  6) 

Increase  Your  Retirement  Income 

Give  yourself  a  fixed  income  for  life,  and  help 
the  FCNL  Education  Fund.  A  charitable  gift 
annuity  places  your  gift  ($5,000  minimum)  in 
a  socially-responsible  investment  fund,  and 
the  FCNL  Education  Fund  will  pay  you  a  fixed 
income  for  life.  After  your  life,  your  capital  will 
continue  to  support  FCNL's  research  and  educa¬ 
tion  work. 

You  can  defer  payments  until  you  think  you 
will  need  the  additional  income,  but  the  mini¬ 
mum  age  to  begin  receiving  payments  is  age  60. 
Deferment  can  offer  a  higher  payment  rate  for 
your  annuity.  You  receive  an  initial  charitable 
tax  deduction  and  partial  tax  exemption  for  the 
income  payments. 

Interested?  Contact  Caroline  Slobodzian  at 
FCNL  (phone  800-630-1330,  ext.  2526;  email: 
caroline@fcnl.org).  Or  visit  the  planned  giving 
section  of  FCNL's  website  at  www.fcnl.org  and 
click  on  "How  to  Give"  then  "Planned  Giving." 
You  can  create  a  sample  personal  plan  using  the 
"Planned  Giving  Calculator." 
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Quakers  and  Immigration  (continued  from  page  5) 

in  communities  all  over  the  country.  Locating, 
arresting,  and  deporting  12  million  individuals 
is  a  daunting  task  which  would  have  severely 
disruptive  effects  on  communities  and  local 
economies  and  which  is  unlikely  to  be  successful. 
Millions  would  likely  stay  on  the  margins  of  the 
economy,  and  so  the  problem  would  not  be  solved. 

Compromises  have  been  proposed  which  would 
provide  a  temporary  stay  for  the  individuals 
who  are  here  now  without  documentation.  Such 
proposal  would  require  that  undocumented 
individuals  meet  several  criteria  before  eventually 
becoming  eligible  for  permanent  residency 
status.  During  the  period  of  the  temporary  stay, 
the  applications  of  those  who  have  been  waiting 
outside  the  borders  of  the  U.S.  would  be  processed, 
and  they  would  be  admitted  in  regu'ar  order.  Over 
a  period  of  several  years,  a  compromise  such  as 
this  could  offer  a  just  solution  that  works  for  nearly 
everyone. 


Government  Spying  (continued  from  page  2) 

Under  FISA  and  other  intelligence  gathering  laws, 
intelligence  agencies  may  not  engage  in  wiretapping 
or  email  trapping  between  two  callers  or  Internet 
users  who  are  both  within  the  United  States.  Admin¬ 
istration  representatives  have  cautioned,  however, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  know  where  a  cell  phone 
is  located  or  where  an  Internet  address  terminates, 
without  specific  investigation.  To  address  this  prob¬ 
lem,  the  White  House  interprets  FISA  to  permit 
electronic  spying  on  all  calls  and  emails,  unless  the 
agency  involved  has  reason  to  believe  that  none  of 
the  people  called  on  an  individual's  cell  phone  or 
contacted  via  email  were  located  outside  of  the  U.S. 

In  May,  Congress  declined  to  attach  the  administra¬ 
tion's  re-write  of  the  FISA  laws  to  the  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act  in  the  House,  a  congressional 
position  supported  by  FCNL,  but  our  lobbyists 
expect  it  will  show  up  again  in  various  forms.  We 
at  FCNL  will  continue  to  raise  concerns  about  the 
increasing  powers  of  the  executive  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment,  unaccountable  to  restrictions  imposed  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  oversight  by  the  judicial  branch.  ■ 


(2)  We  look  for  the  day  when  the  global  economy 
functions  better  for  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but,  for  now, 
many  people  come  to  the  United  States  for  economic 
opportunities.  Surely  we  cannot  admit  everyone. 

Our  Quaker  testimonies  on  equity  call  us  to  be  fair 
and  even  generous.  Our  testimonies  on  truth  call 
us  to  do  the  math.  The  U.S.  probably  cannot  admit 
every  person  who  would  like  to  immigrate  here. 

But  according  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  other  economic  observers,  the  U.S.  will  need 
many  more  workers  than  it  will  have  in  its  native 
population  in  the  coming  decades. 

These  undocumented  workers  are  needed  to  keep 
the  U.S.  economic  engine  running.  The  question  is 
how  to  decide  fairly  who  comes,  and  how  to  balance 
the  flow  of  new  workers  with  the  employment  needs 
of  people  who  are  already  here — whether  immigrant 
or  native. 

Writing  Our  History 

(3)  Many  U.S.  communities  that  have  not  traditionally 
attracted  large  numbers  of  immigrants  are  now 
becoming  home  for  people  from  very  distant  lands  and 
cultures. 

Small  towns  all  over  the  country  are  reeling 
with  challenges  posed  by  this  somewhat  recent 
phenomenon.  In  some  places,  people  feel 
threatened  and  are  reacting  with  expressions  of  fear 
and  sometimes  racism.  How  are  we  led  to  respond? 

During  World  War  II,  Japanese  Americans  were 
similarly  vilified  by  a  country  reeling  from  an 
attack  by  a  foreign  entity.  Some  Quakers — those 
whom  we  most  often  want  to  claim  in  our  history 
— reached  out  to  Japanese  Americans  who  were 
being  interned  in  camps,  helped  them  retain  their 
property,  brought  education  and  services  to  the 
camps,  and  tried  to  keep  communications  open. 

When  Salvadoran  refugees  were  fleeing  U.S.-led 
violence  in  El  Salvador,  some  Quakers  helped  to 
found  and  then  assisted  the  sanctuary  movement 
and  led  efforts  to  assist  refugees  who  settled 
in  their  communities.  What  will  we  want  to 
remember  about  what  we  did  at  this  time?  What 
will  we  want  our  history  to  say  about  what  we 
did  to  respond  to  the  fears  of  our  neighbors  and 
friends?  ■ 
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Cluster  Bombs  (coutinued  from  page  8) 

Several  days  later,  we  were  visiting  the  hospitals  in 
the  Babylonian  city  of  Hilla,  south  of  Baghdad.  The 
doctors  spoke  of  the  injuries  and  deaths  they  had 
seen  among  the  civilians  from  cluster  bombs  that  had 
been  used  in  the  densely  populated  streets  of  Hilla, 
when  the  U.S.  swept  through  the  area  in  early  April. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  every  meeting  of  inter¬ 
national  non-governmental  organizations  (INGO's) 
included  reports  about  the  massive  amounts  of 
unexploded  ordinance  that  littered  Iraq.  Cluster 
bombs  pose  a  risk  to  the  population  until  the  day 
when  all  the  bomblets  are  cleaned  up.  Children 
were  particularly  vulnerable,  and  a  campaign  was 
organized  to  educate  the  population  to  the  risks. 

Effort  to  Warn  Civilians 

Tens  of  thousands  of  flyers  outlining  the  risks  in  eas¬ 
ily  understandable  pictures  were  distributed.  But 
U.S.  military  and  "Coalition"  authorities  refused  to 
quickly  provide  life-saving  information  about  where 
and  how  many  munitions  had  been  used.  This 
delayed  efforts  to  start  the  long  process  of  de-mining 
and  further  endangered  the  people. 

This  threat  to  civilians  was  tangibly  brought  home  to 
us  nearly  a  year  later  in  February  2004.  While  visit¬ 
ing  the  Orthotics/ Prosthesis  Workshop  at  Baghdad's 
Center  for  Rehabilitation  and  Physiotherapy,  we  met 
Raed.  A  farmer  from  Balad,  Raed  had  been  tending 
his  fields  as  he  and  his  father  before  him  had  done. 
On  a  day  in  September,  he  had  stepped  on  a  "dud." 
His  leg  and  most  of  his  fingers  had  been  blown  off. 
His  life  as  a  farmer  was  finished,  and  he  will  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  wheelchair.  That  golden  field 
of  wheat  had  indeed  turned  deadly. 

Less  than  a  month  later  and  half  way  around  the 
world,  we  were,  once  again,  brought  face  to  face 
with  another  tragic  facet  of  the  use  of  cluster  bombs 
when  my  husband,  Rick  McDowell,  and  I  returned 
for  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  On  March  1,  2004,  in 
San  Diego,  CA,  we  shared  the  stage  with  Fernando 
Suarez  del  Solar.  A  gentle  man  and  proud  father, 
Fernando  shared  his  profound  grief  at  the  death 
of  his  20-year-old  son.  Jesus,  an  immigrant  from 
Mexico,  was  one  of  the  first  U.S.  Marines  killed  dur¬ 
ing  the  invasion  of  Iraq.  He  died  when  he  stepped 
on  a  cluster  bomblet  that  had  been  dropped  the  day 
before  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 


According  to  the  December  2003  Human  Rights 
Watch  study,  "Off  Target:  The  Conduct  of  the  War 
and  Civilian  Casualties  in  Iraq,"  US  and  British  forc¬ 
es  used  as  many  as  13,000  cluster  bombs,  containing 
nearly  2  million  sub-munitions.  "The  use  of  cluster 
munitions  in  populated  areas  caused  more  civilian 
casualties  than  any  other  factor  in  the  coalition's  con¬ 
duct  of  major  military  operations  at  that  stage  of  the 
conflict,"  the  report  states. 

Cluster  munitions  were  also  used  during  the  Iran- 
Iraq  War,  the  1991  Gulf  War,  and  subsequent  Coali¬ 
tion  Forces  operations  in  the  "no  fly  zones"  of  north 
and  south  Iraq  during  the  1990s.  In  "Fatal  Footprint: 
The  Global  Human  Impact  of  Cluster  Munitions" 
(November  2006),  Handicap  International  reports 
that  limited  casualty  data  is  available  due  to  insecu¬ 
rity,  a  lack  of  political  will,  and  the  absence  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  data  management  system.  In  some  areas 
of  Iraq,  cluster  bomb  casualties  represent  between  75 
percent  and  80  percent  of  all  casualties. 

In  Iraq,  as  in  other  war  zones  where  cluster  bombs 
have  been  used,  the  effects  of  war  will  continue  for 
generations.  The  war  will  only  end  for  Iraqis  when 
all  the  remnants  of  cluster  bombs  are  removed  from 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  world  community  bans  their 
use  forever.  Regardless  of  current  political  or  mili¬ 
tary  efforts  to  end  the  violence  in  Iraq,  cluster  muni¬ 
tions  indeed  leave  a  fatal  footprint.  ■ 


Raed,  an  Iraqi  farmer  injured  by  a  cluster  bomb, 
recovers  in  a  Baghdad  rehabilitation  center. 
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Cluster  Bombs:  The  Deadly  Footprint 

By  Mary  Trotochaud* 


In  late  April  2003, 1  was  traveling  back  to  the  Iraqi 
capital  of  Baghdad  from  the  northern  city  of  Mosul 
w^here  I  had  been  making  an  assessment  of  humani¬ 
tarian  needs  after  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq.  It  was  a 
bright  spring  day  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  drive  would  have  been  quite  beautiful.  The  road 
took  us  through  fertile  farmland,  vast  wheat  fields, 
and  semi-arid  regions  where  sheep  grazed. 

But  these  w^ere  not  ordinary  times.  The  journey  was 
slowed  by  massive  convoys  of  the  omnipresent  U.S. 
military  which  had  invaded  Iraq  just  a  few  weeks 
earlier.  We  passed  melted  high  wire  tow'ers,  burnt 
out  tanks,  and  demolished  buildings.  The  driver 
skirted  bomb  craters  in  the  roadway  and  made  long 
detours  to  find  bridges  that  had  not  been  bombed. 
The  debris  of  modern  warfare  littered  the  landscape 
and  the  destruction  seared  my  heart. 

My  traveling  companion  that  day  was  a  young 
woman  from  Denmark  who  had  been  a  de-miner  in 
Kosovo  for  several  years.  Christina's  considerable 
know^ledge  of  the  weapons  of  war  added  new  layers 
of  understanding  to  the  devastation  we  were  wit¬ 
nessing. 

Just  outside  a  small  town  near  Beji,  Christina  gasped 
and  asked  the  driver  to  slow  down.  She  pointed 


*  Mary  Trotochaud,  a  FCNL  consultant  on  Iraq  policy, 
lived  in  Iraq  outside  of  the  Green  Zone  with  her  husband 
Rick  McDoivellfor  nearly  tzvo  years  after  the  U.S.  inva¬ 
sion.  Mary  and  Rick  then  worked  for  16  months  with 
FCNL  lobbying  Congress. 


TAKE  ACTION:  Urge  your  senators  to  cosponsor 
the  Cluster  Munitions  Civilian  Protection  Act  (S. 
594)  that  would  ban  the  use  of  cluster  munitions 
in  civilian  areas  and  prohibit  the  sale,  transfer, 
and  stockpiling  of  cluster  bombs.  You  can  send  a 
message  through  the  FCNL  website. 


out  the  tell-tale  signs  of  the  use  of  cluster  bombs  and 
showed  me  where  to  look  for  the  pattern  of  craters, 
or  "footprint." 

Cluster  bombs  are  munitions  either  dropped  from 
the  air  or  launched  from  artillery  that  contain  dozens 
and  often  hundreds  of  smaller  sub-munitions,  often 
called  "bomblets."  Cluster  bombs  blanket  a  broad 
area  often  as  large  as  the  size  of  two  football  fields 
with  these  bomblets.  They  also  result  in  numerous  of 
hazardous,  unexploded  sub-munitions,  or  "duds." 

As  Christina  scribbled  notes  about  the  location,  I 
gazed  out  the  window  at  the  harmless  looking  little 
canisters,  no  bigger  than  a  can  of  coke,  which  she 
explained  were  unexploded  bomblets.  The  spring 
wheat  was  just  emerging  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  it 
would  be  knee  high,  and  those  little  bomblets  would 
disappear  into  a  lethal  sea  of  golden  wheat,  endan¬ 
gering  every  person  who  walked  through  or  worked 
those  fields. 

This  was  our  first  encounter  with  the  use  of  cluster 
bombs  in  Iraq.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  the  last. 

(continued  on  page  7) 
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